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INTRODUCTION 

Pawcatuck  has  made  such  progress  and  so  many  improvements 
within  the  past  seventy-five  years,  that  interested  survivors  would  ap- 
preciate a  brief  sketch  showing  the  changes  from  the  olden  times  to 
the  condition  that  obtains  today. 

Also  to  name  and  give  due  credit  to  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  building  up  and  making  Pawcatuck  a  desirable  place  of  abode. 

The  articles  of  local  history  published  in  ''The  Westerly  Sun* 
were  not  ivritten  ivith  a  view  to  any  other  publication,  but  one  of  m,y 
good  friends  has  requested  the  privilege  of  committing  the  record  to 
a  more  permdnent  form  in  book  publication,  to  which  I  have  gladly 
consented. 

As  Custodian  of  Public  Records  for  the  past  thirty-five  yearSj  I 
have  learned  their  great  value  and  the  interesting  and  invaluable  con- 
tents they  contain.  The  last  testament  reveals  a  correct  insight  into 
the  character,  generosity  and  selfishness  of  the  testator,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  our  life  holdings  and  the  manner  in  which  we  part  with  them 
at  the  end  of  the  journey  makes  known  the  heart  and  conscience. 

Youth  looks  to  the  future  and  builds  air  castles,  never  realized, 
maturity  and  age  look  back,  often  with  regret,  and  love  to  dwell  on 
the  long  ago.  The  spirit  of  youth  will  not  always  carry  into  our 
later  years,  "For  into  the  lives  of  all,  some  rain  must  fall!' 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  and  record  some  of  the  events  of  the 
past,  and  so  I  dedicate  this  little  pamphlet  to  all  those  zuho  have  been 
the  builders,  played  their  part  and  passed  off  the  stage  for  all  time; 
to  those  born  in  Pawcatuck  now  living  without,  and  those  who  remahi 
to  carry  on,  all  with  the  desire  to  make  Pawcatuck  as  a  community 
second  to  none  in  New  England. 

June,   1926. 
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FTER  reading  the  interesting  write-ups  of  the 
Rhode  Island  side  of  the  Pawcatuck  River, 
of  long  ago,  by  Mr.  Albert  P.  Pendleton,  it  has 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  that  Pawcatuck  of  the  past  and 
those  who  were  prominent  and  helped  in  mak- 
ing this  village  what  it  is,  should  have  due  men- 
tion and  credit.  Memory  is  uncertain,  so  errors,  ramblings 
and  omissions  are  bound  to  occur. 

Writing  of  the  period  of  three-score  years  and  ten  ago, 
and  often  more  and  sometimes  less,  I  will  speak  of  its  church- 
es, which  mean  so  much  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Pawcatuck  Congregational  Church  was  formed  in  1843 
and  held  services  for  six  years  in  the  old  Union  Meeting  House 
on  Cooky  Hill  till  1849,  when  the  present  site  on  the  Post 
Road — now  West  Broad  Street — was  purchased  of  Joshua 
Noyes,  Jr.,  and  deeded  to  Erastus  Wentworth,  Thompson 
Wells  and  Horace  R.  Hall,  committee  for  said  church,  who 
caused  a  church  building  to  be  erected.  The  membership 
then,  as  at  present,  was  made  up  from  both  sides  of  the 
Pawcatuck  River.  The  first  settled  minister  was  Rev.  S.  B. 
Goodenow,  followed  by  Rev.  Joshua  Brown,  Rev.  James  B. 
Moore,  Rev.  A.  L.  Whitman,  Rev.  E.  W.  Root,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Wilcox,  Rev.  David  N.  Beach,  Rev.  J.  P.  Hawley,  Rev.  George 
W.  Clark,  Rev.  Hiram  L.  Kelsey,  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Cathcart, 
Rev.  Samuel  H.  Woodrow,  Rev.  Edgar  L.  Warner,  Rev.  Frank 
H.  Decker,  Rev.  G.  E.  Ladd,  Rev.  Fred  A.  MacDonald  and 
Rev.  Ernest  E.  Morrill. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Whitman's  term  of  service  commenced  in 
1847  and  terminated  in  1866.  When  the  Whitman  family 
resided  on  North  Broad  Street,  in  the  house  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Johnson,  it  was  the  writer's  good 
fortune  to  be  a  neighbor  and  well  acquainted  with  those  who 
made  up  the  household.  Mrs.  Whitman  was  a  woman  of  most 
pleasing  personality  and  in  every  way  fitted  to  be  a  minister's 
wife   and   helpmeet.      Mr.   Whitman's   long   term   of   service 
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speaks  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  this  church 
and  the  people  of  Pawcatuck  and  Westerly.  John  and  Arthur, 
sons,  were  school  and  playmates  of  the  writer,  and  with  a 
relative.  Miss  Mary  Barber,  who  attended  the  District  School, 
made  up  the  pastor's  family.  This  church  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated in  having  had  so  many  men  of  great  ability  and  so 
well  qualified  to  serve  in  church  work  in  this  communit3\ 

Saint  Michael's  Church — About  seventy-five  years  ago 
Father  Felton  of  Boston  came  to  Pawcatuck  to  conduct  serv- 
ices for  the  Catholic  people  for  miles  around.  There  was  no 
church  edifice  until  1859,  when  land  was  purchased  on  the 
Voluntown  Road — -now  Liberty  Street — of  C.  Maxson  Co., 
Charles,  Jonathan  and  William  Maxson,  with  Benjamin  W. 
Bentley,  made  up  this  firm.  One  and  one-half  acres  of  land 
w^ere  deeded  to  Francis  P.  McFarland,  Bishop  of  Hartford. 
Hannah  Alcorn,  prior  to  1851,  was  the  owner  of  this  lot  and 
other  real  property  in  Pawcatuck. 

A  church  suitable  for  the  needs  of  this  locality  was  erect- 
ed. Father  Felton  continued  to  serve  about  five  years  and 
was  followed  by  Father  Daly,  one  year,  and  Father  Duffy 
for  two  years.  The  Borough  people  up  to  this  time  attended 
services  at  Pawcatuck.  Father  Duflty,  seeing  the  need  of  a 
church  in  the  Borough,  was  active  in  assisting  to  bring  about 
the  erection  of  the  present  edifice,  w^hich  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  O'Reilly.  Father  Duffy's  successor  was  Father  Thomas 
Dray  for  six  years,  who  in  turn  has  been  succeeded  by  Fathers 
M.  O'Reilly,  Patrick  Sherry,  James  B.  Reynolds  as  assistant 
pastor;  J.  S.  Fitpatrick,  Thomas  L.  Lynch,  with  C.  W.  Brennan 
as  assistant  pastor;  E.  P.  O'Keefe,  M.  Daly,  Ambrose  Briscoe; 
W.  H.  Gibbons,  M.  J.  Lynch,  A.  M.  Kaicher  as  assistants; 
J.  J.  Loftus,  J.  W.  Cunningham,  John  Neale,  P.  J.  O'Leary, 
J.  J.  Fitzgerald  as  pastors,  with  W.  A.  Krouse  and  J.  J. 
Keane  as  assistants,  whose  ministrations  have  been  accept-^ 
able  to  the  people  of  their  charge  and  the  betterment  of  Paw- 
catuck. Father  J.  S.  Fitzpatrick  was  a  valued  member  of 
the  Town  School  Board,  and  Father  Ambrose  Briscoe  was 
a  good  business  man,  and  both  did  much  to  build  up  the 
church  and  church  properties. 

The  District  Schools  of  the  town  numbered   seventeen, 
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seventy  years  ago,  and  those  in  Pawcatuck,  wholly  or  in  part, 
were  District  No.  11,  Lower  Pawcatuck;  No.  12,  Hinckley 
Hill ;  No.  16,  Berry  Hill,  and  No.  18,  up  the  lane  from  Me- 
chanic Street  to  the  little  white  building  now  used  as  a  ma- 
chine shop  and  located  close  up  to  the  railroad. 

The  Eleventh  District's  enumeration  was  45,  taught  by 
teachers  from  the  Babcock  family,  Miss  Hattie  Bryant,  and 
others  well  qualified  to  instruct.  Twelfth  District,  with  an 
enumeration  of  51,  commenced  on  the  Post  Road  about  where 
Moss  Street  now  is,  and  extended  west  to  Anguilla  Brook  and 
embraced  sections  both  north  and  south  of  the  highway.  In 
1842  this  district  came  down  to  the  river  and  later  the  16th 
and  18th  Districts  were  carved  out  and  taken  from  the  12th 
District.  0.  M.  Stillman  and  Henry  Sheffield  were  the  trus- 
tees in  1842  of  the  greater  12th. 

The  school  house  was  removed  years  ago  from  its  site 
on  top  of  the  hill  down  to  the  village,  and  all  that  remains  is 
a  pleasant  memory  of  the  many  noble  men  and  women  teach- 
ers and  scholars  whom  they  instructed. 

My  first  experience  in  school  was  under  the  roof  of  this 
school  house,  and  Sam.uel  Avery  Babcock  was  the  teacher, 
also  an  instructor  in  music  and  successful  in  all  his  service  to 
the  'district.  I  wish  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  my  first  teacher, 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  when  'Mw  Babcock  died  North  Ston- 
ington  lost  one  of  its  most  respected  citizens  and  a  man  whose 
upright  life  and  kindly  acts  are  a  blessed  memory. 

Among  others  who  gave  their  best  services  to  instruct 
occur  the  names  of  Nancy  C.  Wentworth,  Nancy  Babcock, 
Charles  Plenry  Babcock,  William  Hoxsey,  late  town  clerk  of 
Westerly,  Otis  A.  Browning,  Sarah  Hewitt  and  brother  Benja- 
min P.,  Gertrude  Allen.  Henry  Allen,  and  manj  more,  all 
serving  to  the  approval  of  the  district. 

Sixteenth  District — On  the  31st  day  of  July,  1848,  the 
late  Orsemus  M.  Stillman  deeded  to  Albert  Buell,  treasurer 
of  the  16th  School  District,  a  lot  for  school  purposes  at  the 
corner  of  the  Voluntown  Road  and  a  pentway  running  north 
to  Stillmanville.  The  enumeration  of  this  district  was  107, 
and  here  such  teachers  as  F.  S.  Peabody,  Thomas  Vincent 
Charles  Henry  Babcock,  Miss  Fannie  E.  Watrous,  Miss  K.  A. 
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Dady,  Miss  Mary  Burke  and  Miss  Keegan,  and  many  others, 
taught  the  children  of  this  part  of  Pawcatuck. 

Eighteenth  District — In  1851,  estate  of  George  W.  Noyes 
deeded  to  Joseph  D.  Kenyon,  John  A.  Morgan  and  Sanford 
Stillman,  committee,  land  for  a  school  house,  and  said  dis- 
trict had  an  enumeration  of  99.  The  best  remembered  prin- 
cipals were  Millen  S.  Greene  and  Charles  H.  Babcock.  Like 
the  16th  District,  there  were  two  departments,,  assistant 
teachers  having  charge  of  the  very  young  girls  and  boys, 
called  the  primary  department.  My  sister  was  for  thirteen 
years  in  charge  of  the  small  children  gathered  here  for  in- 
struction. Miss  Mary  H.  Watrous,  Miss  Hattie  Bryant,  and 
others  were  at  times  also  assistants  to  the  principal.  I  never 
attended  this  school,  but  certainly  had  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  many  bright  boys  and  girls  under  my  sister's  charge, 
and  here  commenced  and  was  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
•education  that  was  to  make  them  a  credit  to  their  teacher  and 
to  Pawcatuck  as  well.  The  deportment  in  school  of  these 
juveniles  showed  a  splendid  home  training,  a  mother's  watch- 
ful care,  and  the  good  mothers  of  Pawcatuck  took  a  deep 
interest  in  this  school  where  their  children  attended,  and 
many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  sat  behind  the  little  desks 
in  this  room  have  attained  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust.. 
My  sister  often  spoke  in  my  presence  of  her  pupils  and  pre- 
dieted  for  two  little  fellows  a  splendid  future,  a  career  of  at- 
tainment and  usefulness.  They  were  Howard  York  Stillman 
and  Henry  Martin  Maxson. 

This  old  building  was  abandoned  in  1874  for  the  Palmer 
Street  building,  the  most  pretentious  schoolhouse  in  town,  and 
cost  the  district  $12,000  and  subsequently  went  up  in  smoke. 

The  District  Committee  of  one  selected  and  hired  the 
teacher,  bought  all  the  equipment  from  stove  wood  to  the  tin 
dipper.  The  late  Elder  S.  Griswold  was  school  visitor  for  the 
town  and  was  welcome  in  both  schools  and  homes  of  the  fami- 
lies in  all  parts  of  the  town.  He  will  be  remembered  by  many 
for  the  excellent  advice  given  in  his  remarks  and  for  his  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  to  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  late  Edmund  Stillman  was  the  committee  for  this 
district  and  highly  praised  for  his  faithful  supervision. 
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Ship-Building 

KE  construction  of  vessels  of  various  types  was 
actively  engaged  in  on  both  banks  of  the  Pawca- 
tuck. We  discontinued  to  build  sometime  before 
the  east  side  laid  the  last  keel. 

It  is  claimed  that  as  early  as  1680  ship- 
building was  carried  on  at  Pawcatuck,  near 
where,  many  years  later,  C.  Maxson  &  Co.,  had 
their  lumber  yard,  planing  mill,  and  office.  Not  till  1818  are 
records  available,  when  George  Sheffield,  later  George  Shef- 
field &  Sons,  followed  by  H.  and  F.  Sheffield  up  to  1842,  con- 
structed sloops,  brigs,  schooners,  ships,  and  steamboats  to 
the  number  of  40  or  more.  The  work  was  carried  on  in  many 
places  downstream  to  Pawcatuck  Rock  near  "Cuff's"  house. 
The  tonnage  ran  from  50  to  500. 

The  streets  of  Pawcatuck  were  few  in  number  and  some 
of  short  length.  The  first  was  the  Post  Road,  now  West  Broad 
Street,  laid  out  in  April,  1669,  by  a  committee  of  seven,  headed 
by  Thomas  Stanton.  This  came  over  the  hills  from  what  is 
now  Old  Mystic,  to  the  Wading  Place  at  Pawcatuck,  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  present  bridge.  The  next  was  the  Vol- 
untown  Road,  laid  out  in  1753,  going  north  to  Voluntown,  then 
in  Windham  County.  Next  was  Mechanic  Street,  leading- 
southerly  ;  next  a  short  street  now  named  Chase  Street.  This 
led  to  a  barway  entering  the  Noyes  land,  where  the  old-time 
circus  exhibited.  Leading  from  the  Post  Road  near  the 
bridge  was  a  lane,  now  Coggswell  Street,  on  lands  of  Martha 
C.  Noyes.  The  only  street  from  the  Voluntown  Road  was 
Noyes  Avenue,  leading  to  a  lot  of  the  Noyes  family,  in  later 
years  where  the  circuses  performed.  Another  short  street 
was  near  the  0.  M.  Stillman  Mill  and  approached  from  the 
bridge  between  Pawcatuck  and  Westerly,  and  leading  north- 


erly to  land  now  used  as  a  cemetery. 

Mills  and  Manufacturing 

The  mill  at  Stillmanville  and  part  of  surrounding  land 
was  purchased  in  1831  by  the  late  Orsemus  M.  Stillman  of  the 
Schofields,  brothers  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Hinckley. 

Mr.  Stillman  purchased  of  Mr.  Hinckley  many  parcels  of 
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real  estate.  The  Schofield  family  came  from  England  and 
some  settled  at  Montville,  Conn.  They  were  makers  of  the 
well  known  Satinets.  Farmers  took  their  wool  to  these  men 
and  the  goods  returned,  while  not  so  fancy  as  the  weaves  of 
today,  had  wearing  qualities. 

Mr.  Stillman  made  many  improvements  that  made  this  an 
attractive  village  on  both  sides  of  the  river  mill  and  tenements, 
part  in  Connecticut  and  part  in  Rhode  Island.  The  bridge 
leading  from  Westerly  was  built  by  Mr.  Stillman  and  later 
became  the  joint  property  of  the  towns  on  either  side  of  the 
river. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stillman  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  a 
delightful  couple. 

The  old  mansion,  standing  back  from  the  traveled  way 
and  hem.med  in  by  trees  and  shrubs,  still  stands  in  the  same 
place  as  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  This  is  one  of  the  old  homes 
of  Pawcatuck,  and  its  owner  ranked  first  in  the  early  promo- 
tion and  advancement  of  Pawcatuck.  He  represented  the  town 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  was  president  of 
Pawcatuck's  first  bank  and  held  many  other  positions  of  trust 
and  honor,  and  was  ever  active  in  all  work  for  the  upbuilding 
and  improvement  of  the  community. 

The  first  mill  built  and  to  operate  in  Pawcatuck  was  on  the 
Post  Road  near  the  bridge  and  in  deeds  prior  to  1800  was 
bounded  east  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  owned 
by  the  Richardson  family  and  prior  to  1800  were  conveyed  by 
Salmon  Treat  Richardson  to  George  Richardson,  who  about 
1808  deeded  to  Thomas  Noyes,  2nd,  Joseph  Noyes,  2nd,  John 
Schofield  and  Rowse  Babcock,  then  known  as  the  Richardson 
Mill,  to  which  from  time  to  time  was  added  a  blacksmith  shop, 
machine  shop,  dye  house,  etc.  In  1836  this  mill  property  was 
conveyed  in  fractional  parts  by  the  Noyes  family,  Rowse  Bab- 
cock, Thomas  Hinckley,  Acors  Barnes  and  others  to  Orsemus 
M.  Stillman.  This  made  Mr.  Stillman  sole  owner  of  two  man- 
ufacturing plants  in  Pawcatuck.  In  1841  Mr.  Stillman  sold  to 
Jonathan  P.  Stillman  and  Amos  Stillman,  and  later  Albert  and 
Thomas  V.  Stillman  became  partners  in  this  mill  property. 
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This  mill  property  and  the  Pawcatuck  Hotel  near  by  were  for 
many  years  in  control  of  the  Stillmans,  Welcome  and  sons, 
George  G.  and  Jam.es  W.,  Horatio  S.  Berry,  William  C.  Stanton, 
and  here  could  be  found  the  late  Vincent  and  Walter  Stillman, 
Alexander  Jeffrey,  Robert  Lattimer,  Frank  E.  Rich,  P.  M.  Ran- 
dall, Jr.,  and  others.  This  old  machine  shop  was  last  used  as 
the  site  of  the  Star  Theatre  and  managed  by  Charles  H.  Cowan 
of  the  Borough,  and  when  so  occupied  went  up  in  smoke. 

Some  eighty  years  ago,  more  or  less,  when  Mechanic  Street 
was  not  even  a  pentway,  but  called  a  driftway  and  little  trav- 
eled, used  by  those  who  resided  in  the  Davis  Wharf  locality,  a 
fine  level  parcel  of  land  laid  between  the  driftway  and  the  river. 
George  W.  Noyes  held  title,  as  a  Noyes,  both  male  and  female, 
from  time  to  time  held  title  to  the  major  part  of  Pawcatuck. 

John  Brown  purchased  large  holdings  of  real  estate  on 
both  sides  of  the  traveled  way  from  George  W.  and  Thom.as 
Noyes,  and  here  on  the  Brown  lot  on  the  north  and  the  Noyes 
land  next  southerly,  stands  today  the  manufacturing  plants 
of  the  Lorraine  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  C.  B.  Cottrell 
Sons  Company. 

The  north  plant  was  formerly  known  as  the  ''Steam  Mill" 
and  such  Westerly  men  as  Horatio  N.  Campbell,  Governor 
Thomas  W.  Segar,  Samuel  B.  Segar,  Joshua  Thompson  with 
John  B.  Steadman,  Jr.,  of  Pawcatuck  as  superintendent  were 
interested  and  possibly  others.  Later  came  the  Moss  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  with  the  late  Jesse  L.  Moss  at  the  head,  and  a 
board  of  directors.  Mr.  Moss,  with  his  superior  business  abil- 
ity and  power  of  achievement,  left  little  for  direction  by  the 
board,  which  was  greatly  to  their  satisfaction  and  advantage. 
After  the  Moss  Manufacturing  Company  came  the  Crefeld 
Mills,  with  the  Sayles  Bros.,  Charles  0.  Read,  W.  Maxwell 
Greene  in  control,  followed  by  the  present  Lorraine  Company. 

The  south  factory  building  was  styled  as  the  Pawcatuck 
Manufacturing  Company  and  prior  to  being  taken  over  by  the 
late  Calvert  B.  Cottrell  and  Nathan  Babcock,  we  find  in  control 
such  names  of  Westerly  persons  as  Nathan  H.  Langworthy, 
Sanford  P.  Stillman,  C.  Maxson  &  Co.,  A.  M.  Babcock,  Pend.aton 
&  Bro.,  Geo.  P.  Barber,  J.  P.  Stillman  &  Co.,  H.  S.  Berry,  S.  C. 
and  Adeline  F.  Carr,  T.  W.  &  S.  B.  Segar,  and  later  James  M. 
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Pendleton,  Amos  Stillman,  C.  B.  Cottrell,  Cottrell  and  Babcock, 
Asher  M.  Babcock  and  Welcome  Stillman. 

In  the  early  fifties,  this  became  the  property  of  Calvert  B. 
Cottrell  and  Nathan  Babcock,  known  as  the  Cottrell  &  Babcock 
Co.  Mr.  Babcock  retired  about  1881,  and  this  plant  was  known 
as  The  C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co.,  and  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cottrell,  The  C.  B.  Cottrell  Sons  Co. 


T 
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OLD  HOMES 

HE  old  homes  of  Pawcatuck  and  some  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  either  owned  or  occupied 
them,  have  done  much  to  build  up  this  part  of 
the  town.  We  find  men  of  character,  strong  of 
arm  and  heart  and  great  business  ability. 

Thomas  Stanton  was  the  pioneer  settler  and 
the  first  white  man  who  joined  William  Chese- 
brough  in  his  new  settlement.  He  selected  his  home  on  the 
bank  of  the  Pawcatuck  River.  Some  inland  stream,  rather 
than  the  ocean  or  inland  forest,  appealed  not  only  to  him  but 
to  William  Chesebrough  and  Walter  Palmer  on  the  banks  of 
Wequetequock  Cove  and  to  Thomas  Minor  on  the  banks  of 
Quiambog  Cove. 

Thomas  Stanton  was  the  friend  of  Governor  John  Win- 
throp.  He  was  the  great  Indian  interpreter,  held  many  pub- 
lic positions,  from  Selectman  to  Representative  of  the  General 
Court  from  1666  to  1675;  one  of  three  first  judges  for  New 
London  County  when  courts  were  established;  the  father  of 
sixteen  children,  and  his  many  descendants  may  look  back 
to  his  career  and  lay  claim  to  a  noble  ancestry. 

It's  a  long  time  from  the  days  of  Thomas  Stanton  down 
to  the  period  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  more  or  less. 
One  of  the  prominent  men  of  this  district  was  Mr.  John  Brown, 
who  owned  large  parcels  of  real  estate,  the  old  farm  extending 
from  the  Post  Road  to  the  Voluntown  Road  together  with  a 
large  acreage  on  the  Pawcatuck  River  and  Mechanic  Street. 
Mr.  Brown  ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time  and 
was  foremost  in  all  that  concerned  the  development  of  Paw- 
catuck. 

Mr.  Brown  purchased  from  Randall  Frink  what  at  one 
time  was  known  as  the  Frink  Farm  and  later  as  the  old  John 
Brown  house  and  lands. 

If  we  go  back  to  ancient  history  to  1785  this  was  the 
Samuel  Stanton  Farm  and  later  by  marriage,  inheritance  and 
deeds,  was  Noyes  property.  Back  from  the  Post  Road,  now 
North  Broad  Street,  stands  the  old  house  with  its  interesting 
history,  for  here  was  held  the  first  Catholic  service  before  a 
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church  was  erected.  Many  building  lots  have  been  sold  from 
this  farm  and  one  of  the  first  to  purchase  a  substantial  lot 
west  t)f  and  near  the  house  fronting  on  the  street  was  Charles 
G.  Beebe.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  was  a  rope  walk  and  Mr. 
Beebe  carried  on  the  making  of  ropes  and  lines  quit  exten- 
sively. 

Sail  vessels  dotted  the  river  and  over  to  the  Borough 
every  night  the  harbor  was  filled  with  various  kinds  of  sail 
craft.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  make  harbor  every 
night,  cast  the  anchor  and  down  sail,  and  the  crews  from 
scores  of  vessels  came  ashore  and  the  Borough  streets  would 
remind  you  of  about  fourteen  inches  of  42d  Street.  Up  sail 
and  anchor  before  sunrise  and  away  east  and  west.  Trans- 
portation between  Boston  and  other  ports  near  by  to  New 
York  depended  principally  on  the  sail  vessel.  The  hoisting 
of  sails,  that  called  for  man  power,  exerted  to  the  limit,  brings 
John  Brown  to  the  front  as  he  was  the  man  that  invented 
the  gaft  swivel  which  worked  in  a  socket,  which  eased  and 
prevented  binding  on  the  mast,  and  this  invention  was  greatly 
praised  and  appreciated  by  all  sailors.  Mr.  Brown  reaped  a 
substantial  reward  for  his  invention  and  at  his  death  left 
a  large  estate,  for  those  days,  in  real  and  personal  property. 

What  remains  of  this  farm  is  now  owned  by  Judge  Wil- 
liam Avery  Wilcox,  a  farm  specialist,  ''Choice  of  400."  The 
judge  is  a  liberal  user  of  printer's  ink,  greater  than  any  realtor 
in  New  England  and  ''that  it  pays  to  advertise"  is  confirmed 
by  results  entered  of  record.  Judge  Wilcox  has  brought 
more  real  desirable  purchasers  of  real  estate  into  New  London 
and  Washington  Counties  than  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards 
of  Trade  and  other  kindred  organizations. 

Across  and  south  of  the  Post  Road  is  the  Luke  Palmer 
Farm.  This  farm  extended  to  the  river  below  Cottrell  Bros.' 
shop  and  the  heirs  of  Luke  Palmer  in  October,  1864,  conveyed 
to  Jesse  Lathrop  Moss  and  what  remains  is  now  known  as 
the  "Moss  Farm."  The  old  house  can  be  traced  back  over 
two  hundred  years  and  this  farm,  like  the  greater  part  of 
Pawcatuck  belonged  to  a  Noyes  at  some  time.  Mr.  Moss 
made  great  improvements  to  the  old  house,  erected  the  larg- 
est and  most  costly  barn  in  the  county,  put  the  walls  in  grand 
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order  and  conducted  farming  with  up-to-date  methods  and 
improvements.  This  house  has  recently  been  moved  west 
of  its  original  location  on  South  Broad  Street,  repaired  and 
now  is  one  of  Pawcatuck's  substantial  homes.  Mr.  Moss  was 
a  man  of  large  business  experience,  ability  much  above  the 
average  business  man  and  the  sale  of  this  farm  to  a  man  of 
his  type  was  a  very  fortunate  day  for  Pawcatuck  and  not  a 
bad  investment  for  the  Moss  family. 

We  must  enroll  him  not  onl}^  as  a  benefactor  to  Paw- 
catuck, but  to  his  home  town,  as  well.  Interested  in  large 
manufacturing  plants  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  start- 
ing his  career  in  Pawcatuck  as  a  young  business  man,  his 
striking  and  strong  personality  made  him  a  leader  in  the 
community  among  business  men  and  others  who  worked  for 
the  improvement,  morally  and  socially,  of  this  community. 
Mr.  Moss  was  the  lover  of  a  good  horse  and  one  or  more  were 
kept  by  him  for  driving  to  business  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  village.  Many  will  remember  the  large  chestnut  gelding, 
''Waddler,"  a  noble  animal  and  a  great  favorite  of  Mr.  Moss. 
The  horse  took  name  from  his  gait,  and  in  those  days  was 
called  a  racker  and  now  known  as  a  pacer  or  among  horsemen 
side-wheelers.  This  horse  had  lots  of  speed,  and  night  joy- 
riding behind  Waddler  was  strictly  forbidden.  The  Moss 
sons,  like  all  other  boys,  loved  a  good  time,  and  the  method 
taken  to  set  aside  orders  from  headquarters  was  quite  effec- 
tive. A  cobble  stone  drive  Led  from  the  street  alongside  the 
house  to  the  barn  in  the  rear,  and  to  drive  out  over  the  cobble 
stone  was  too  much  of  a  risk  to  take,  so  the  carriage  was 
carefully  rolled  out  to  the  street,  then  all  four  of  Waddler's 
feet  wrapped  in  sacking,  led  out  and  hitched  to  the  carriage, 
and  away  they  drove  across  the  bridge  to  the  ''Day"  place, 
and  on  their  return  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  the 
sacking  was  again  used. 

John  A.  Morgan,  cashier,  and  a  man  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity, bought  quite  a  large  parcel  of  land  between  the  Post 
Road  and  the  Voluntown  Road,  laid  out  Morgan  Street  in 
1856  and  many  lots  were  sold  and  houses  built.  Mr.  Morgan 
is  entitled  to  be  named  among  the  early  promoters  of  Paw- 
catuck.    At  this  date  the  next  house  down  street  from  the 
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John  Brown  house,  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Morgan 
up  to  the  time  his  new  home  was  completed.  Daniel  Keleher, 
with  his  family,  lived  here  for  many  years.  Mr.  Keleher 
was  one  of  the  most  respected  men  to  come  to  Pawcatuck 
from  abroad  to  make  his  home  and  educate  his  children,  who 
attended  the  district  school.  Among  them  w^as  the  late  Major 
Daniel,  so  well  and  favorably  known  in  Pawcatuck.  This 
old  house  was  later  repaired  and  made  over  and  the  home 
of  the  late  A.  L.  Clark,  master  of  transportation  to  and  from 
Westerly-Ashaway  and  Potter  Hill,  motive  power  being  mules, 
and  when  Mr.  Clark  climbed  up  on  the  box  and  the  wheels 
rolled  around  it  was  a  picture  that  would  remind  one  of  the 
^'Middle  Ages." 

The  next  house  below  was  the  home  of  Jonas  L.  Babcock. 
His  three  brothers,  Nathaniel  Sheffield,  John  P.  and  William 
S.,  held  title  to  lands  in  this  locality. 

The  next  house  was  the  home  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Sheffield, 
by  many  called  "Aunt  Phebe,"  who  kept  a  boarding  house. 
The  shop  in  the  rear  was  the  abode  of  Joseph  Alcorn  and  his 
two  small  black  and  tan  dogs.  He  had  a  fancied  grievance 
against  Westerly  and  changed  his  habitation  to  Pawcatuck. 
He  was  of  an  educated  family,  eccentric  to  the  limit,  an  ex- 
ponent of  free  trade,  which  he  espoused  in  a  manner  to  eon- 
jfound  the  advocates  of  a  high  tariff,  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  become  an  American  citizen,  and  chief  of  all,  the 
shepherd  of  the  swine,  hogs  being  his  favorite  companions. 
His  personal  appearance  and  dress  was  the  antithesis  of 
George  P.  Anthony,  whose  gorgeous  appearance  and  fancy 
dress  made  him  the  "Monsieur  Beaucaire"  of  Pawcatuck. 

Next  below  the  Jonas  L.  Babcock  house  was  the  home 
of  Peleg  and  Catherine  Hazzard  Noyes,  identified  by  its  blue 
blinds,  and  in  late  years  was  moved  back  to  front  on  Lester 
A^-enue. 

The  next  house  at  one  time  was  the  home  of  Belinda 
.Sheffield,  later  Nancy  Steadman,  and  prior  to  their  occupancy 
the  property  of  the  village  blacksmith,  Mr.  Giles  H.  Wilcox, 
who  also  owned  and  occupied  the  adjoining  house  on  the 
corner.  In  this  street  lots  were  bought  of  Miss  Mary  Noyes, 
and  some  of  the  residents  were  Mr.  Nathan  W.  Lewis,  Jr., 
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iiames  H.  Reynolds,  Elisha  D.  Randall,  Thomas  H.  Brown, 
Dwight  Bromley,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  and  others.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall's daughter  Mary  was  a  singer,  and  her  voice  was  reg- 
ularly heard  in  the  choir  of  the  church  she  attended.  Next 
was  the  home  of  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Crumb,  a  Civil  War  veteran, 
who  had  an  agreeable  and  pleasant  persuasive  personality. 
'So  small  are  the  number  remaining  of  the  boys  of  '61,  I  should 
mention  Mr.  Charles  H.  Holdredge,  who  removed  from  Main 
Street,  East  Side,  to  the  corner  nearby  and  now  conducts  a 
successful  business. 

Next  was  the  home  of  Thomas  Barber,  joined  on  the 
east  by  the  home  of  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Kenyon.  Many 
will  recall  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  be  the  friend  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband,  Mr.  Cary  Main.  Mrs.  Main  for  many 
years  was  a  member  of  the  Pawcatuck  Seventh  Day  Church 
choirs. 

This  is  now  the  popular  Elm  Tree  Inn,  a  leading  hotel 
of  Pawcatuck  and  Westerly.  From  this  house  to  the  railroad 
w^as  the  home  of  the  late  Sanford  P.  Stillman,  prominent  in 
business  affairs,  who  later  removed  his  family  and  business 
as  a  carriage  maker  to  the  Rhode  Island  side,  near  the  rail- 
road station. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  street  below  Mrs.  Sam  Sheffield's, 
stood  a  small  store  known  as  the  ''Hole  in  the  Wall."  It  was 
claimed  that  sales  of  the  article,  not  on  the  open  market  to- 
day, were  to  be  had  here. 

Next  was  the  Rathbun  house  on  the  bank  near  the  church, 
Elisha  K.  Rathbun,  a  soldier  of  the  Sixties,  who  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

At  the  corner  of  West  Broad  and  Liberty  Streets  stands 
the  George  Sheffield  house,  built  by  him  about  1800.  His 
daughter  married  the  late  George  Gavitt,  who  later  acquired 
the  property  now  in  the  Gavitt  family  name. 
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Pawcatuck's  "Main  Street" 

HEN  James  Sherman  erected  the  brick  building 
next  to  the  railroad  it  was  Pawcatuck's  first  bus- 
iness block  of  brick,  and  has  been  occupied  by 
many  for  business  purposes.  Willard  and  Harvey 
Richmond  took  over  this  property  from  Mr.  Sher- 
man. It  is  now  owned  by  the  Richmond  family, 
who  have  for  many  years  carried  on  business  in 
this  building. 

Butcher  Sisson  at  one  time  had  a  meat  market  here.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  bulk,  loud  voice  and  big  heart.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  family  were  well  known  in  Pawcatuck.  William 
H.,  the  handsome  soldier  boy  of  '61,  and  later  a  constable  for 
the  town  for  many  years;  James,  well  educated  and  without 
tact  to  apply.  The  women  of  this  home,  many  have  cause  to 
remember,  for  this  was  the  haven  of  ths  unfortunate,  none 
refused,  none  rejected. 

East  of  the  Richmond  Block  were  stores  owned  or  occupied 
by  Dwight  W.  Cook,  Harvey  Bros.,  John  B.  Barber,  Jacob 
Stable,  Harry  Vincent,  Hazard  &  Gavitt.  This  location  had  a 
tin  shop  run  by  old  man  Quay,  who  lived  up  in  a  lot  above 
Berry  Hill.  He  was  a  colored  man,  nationality  unknown  to  the 
writer,  the  first  and  only  man  of  color  to  carry  on  the  making 
and  retailing  of  articles  of  tin  in  Pawcatuck.  In  his  day,  tin 
was  made  into  all  articles  useful  in  the  home.  The  child  learned 
his  letters  from  his  small  tin  plate  with  the  alphabet  thereon 
running  around  the  rim.  Mr.  Quay  had  a  shining  complexion 
similar  to  the  polish  on  his  stoves. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  oldest  houses  on  West  Broad 
Street,  now  used  for  commercial  purposes,  and  owned  in  his 
day  by  Thomas  Noyes,  Pawcatuck's  most  influential  resident. 
This  old  home  has  seen  many  changes  and  was  conveyed  by 
Mr.  Noyes  to  Jesse  B.  Breed.  This  house  stood  up  from  the 
sidewalk  with  outside  stairs  to  the  first  story  and  basement 
beneath.  Mr.  Breed  was  one  of  Pawcatuck's  active  citizens 
and  he  it  was  who  moved  buildings,  which  was  quite  extensive- 
ly done  in  his  day.  Buildings  were  moved  on  rollers  drawn  by 
from  six  to  twelve  pairs  of  oxen,  and  when  they  moved  along 
smoothly,  Uncle  Jess  would  say,  "Just  as  I  calculated,"  and 
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if  the  buildings  ran  off  the  rollers  on  terra  firma,  it  was  ''Just 
as  I  calculated." 

Up  the  steps  was  a  drug  store  kept  by  the  late  Benjamin 
P.  Thompson.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  kindly  man,  noncombative 
and  at  all  times  agreed  with  everybody.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
very  solicitous  and  anxious  that  the  drugs  and  medicines  dis- 
pensed by  him  should  have  the  desired  effect,  and  when  the 
vial  was  returned  to  be  refilled  Mr.  Thompson  would  expatiate 
on  the  ills,  real  and  imaginary,  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to,  and 
some  acquired  by  habit,  "Yes,  ma'am,  just  so." 

Next  was  the  brick  building  owned  at  one  time  by  the 
Noyes  sisters,  Grace  B.,  Barbara  E.  and  Fanny  W.,  who  con- 
veyed to  the  late  Calvin  Davis  and  by  him  to  Capt.  J.  Burrell 
Thompson  of  Thompson  Corners.  Capt.  Burrell  was  active  in 
business  affairs  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  when  he  took 
the  chalk  in  hand  to  keep  tally,  at  times  the  figures  were  a 
little  irregular  but  the  footings  were  ''Acors  Barnes."  To  ex- 
plain that  qualifying  expression.  Acors  Barnes  was  Pawca- 
tuck's  grand  old  man,  and  owned  a  section  of  land  on  and 
north  of  Broad  Street  and  easterly  of  the  Voluntown  Road,  now 
Liberty  Street.  His  name  long  survived  after  Mr.  Barnes 
passed  on.  When  the  skilled  artisan  contemplated  his  finished 
work,  if  no  flaw  was  found  it  was  ''Acors  Barnes."  This  name 
was  the  measuring  stick  in  all  business  affairs.  When  the 
young  apprentice  had  his  work  passed  upon  by  the  boss  and 
it  was  pronounced  "Acors  Barnes,"  this  was  the  final  test  of 
approval. 

East  of  the  brick  building  and  a  little  back  from  the  street 
was  the  millinery  shop  of  the  Noyes  sisters,  Misses  Grace  B., 
Barbara  E.  and  Fanny  W.,  who  supplied  the  ladies  with  bonnets 
and  other  adornments.  These  sisters  were  patterns  of  pro- 
priety in  business  and  in  all  walks  of  daily  life.  They  con- 
veyed to  the  late  Henry  B.  Gavitt,  who  erected  the  present 
business  block.  Mr.  Gavitt,  as  successor  to  Hazard  &  Gavitt, 
removed  the  business  from  a  point  west  to  this  block  and  for 
many  years  conducted  this  business  up  to  date  of  death.  A 
faithful  assistant  to  Mr.  Gavitt  was  the  late  John  Noyes,  nat- 
urally adapted  to  help  in  directing  the  duties  Mr.  Gavitt  was 
called  upon  to  perform.    Mr.  Gavitt  resided  on  the  Rhode  Island 
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side,  but  was  born  and  grew  up  a  Pawcatuck  boy.  He  was 
widely  known  and  when  called  upon,  when  the  grim  reaper  had 
entered  the  family  circle,  his  gentle  and  sympathetic  directions 
m.et  the  approval  of  all. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Thompson  Wells  deeded  the  next  piece  of  land 
to  the  Pawcatuck  Bank,  and  a  bank  building  was  erected.  Its 
first  board  of  directors  were  Orsemus  M.  Stillman,  John  Brown, 
Thomas  Hinckley,  Jonathan  Maxson,  Jr.,  Francis  Sheffield, 
DeWit  Clinton  Pendleton  and  Asa  Fish.  0.  M.  Stillman  as 
president  and  John  A.  Morgan,  cashier. 

East  of  the  bank  building  stands  the  old  house  now  used 
as  a  mission,  and  in  days  gone  by  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Thom.pson  Wells  and  wife,  Phebe  Noyes.  This  extended  from 
the  Post  Road  to  lands  of  Thomas  Hinckley,  and  the  railroad 
was  laid  out  through  it  in  1833.  Mr.  Wells  w^as  one  of  Paw- 
catuck's  leading  citizens  and  owners  of  real  estate.  Late  in 
life  he  retired  and  Pawcatuck  knew  him  no  more. 

From  the  Wells-Noyes  house  to  the  river  was  the  home 
and  lands  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  wife,  Abigail  Thompson,  and 
later  came  into  the  full  possession  of  the  late  Martha  C. 
Noyes,  except  the  southeast  corner  lot  on  the  Post  Road  with 
Pawcatuck  River  on  the  east. 
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HIS  corner  lot  upon  which  buildings  have  been 
built  and  burnt  was  acquired  by  Jeremiah  Niles 
Potter.  Title  passed  to  his  son,  Niles  Potter, 
from  him  to  Sarah  F.  Watson  of  Kingston,  a 
sister  of  Martha  C.  Noyes,  and  by  Sarah  to 
Jeremiah  Niles  Potter,  2d.  This  was  rightfully 
named  the  'Totter  Block."  Martha  C.  Noyes 
deeded  from  this  property  many  parcels  for  business  pur- 
poses. Plarry  A.  Brown,  the  tailor,  later  Frank  G.  &  Lucy 
Randall  Rice.  The  L  on  the  east  side  of  the  house  was  the 
office  of  Adams  Express  Co.,  the  late  James  A.  Peabody,. 
agent. 

Parcels  were  conveyed  in  the  lane  to  Sanford  P.  Stillman, 
Maxson  &  Co.,  Lewis  Brothers,  Woodward  &  Dews,  Henry 
F.  Douglass,  Thomas  H.  Browning  and  others.  The  brick 
building  once  used  as  an  Armory  is  located  hera. 

Martha  C.  Noyes  willed  her  remaining  estate,  real  and_ 
personal,  to  the  Congregational  Church  and,  sad  to  relate, 
they  did  not  reap  the  benefits  contemplated  by  Martha. 

On  the  south  side  next  west  of  the  Stillman  Mill  was 
the  planing  mill,  office  and  draught  room  of  C.  Maxson  & 
Co.,  then  the  Pawcatuck  Hotel,  Avery  Hoxie,  landlord,  with 
livery  stable  in  the  rear. 

The  next  was  the  home  of  Dr.  William  Robinson,  in  his 
day  a  large  owner  of  real  estate.  He  held  title  at  time  of 
death  to  a  large  part  of  Downerville,  better  known  years 
ago  by  that  name  than  at  present,  and  I  wish  to  correct  the 
impression  that  may  have  existed  why  this  part  of  Pawca-^ 
tuck  was  thus  named. 

The  name  came  from  a  man  who  did  not  live  in  Pawca- 
tuck or  have  any  real  estate  here.  Mr.  George  Downer,  a 
New  York  business  man,  was  the  executor  of  Doctor  Rob- 
inson's will,  with  power  of  sale.  Many  who  bought  lots  here 
and  built  their  homes  never  heard  of  Doctor  Robinson,  but 
the  popular  Mr.  Downer  made  the  sale,  signed  the  deed,  and 
thus  Downerville. 

From  this  old  house  west  and  around  the  corner,  Shef- 
field shipyard  in  the  rear  on  the  river,  their  general  store, 
later  Hall  &  Perrin.    The  old  building  so  long  used  as  a  meat 
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market  by  the  late  Alanson  Crandall,  the  blacksmith  shop, 
horses  and  oxen  shod,  and  livery  stable  of  the  late  Clark 
Liliibridge. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  street  near  the  railroad  was  the 
Village  Blacksmith  Shop,  not  the  one  immortalized  by  Long- 
fellow, but  *'just  as  good."  The  late  Giles  H.  Wilcox  for 
many  years  carried  on  a  general  blacksmithing  business  here. 
This  property  with  others  nearby  a  few  years  ago  was  claimed 
by  the  Railroad  Co.  The  suit  went  to  the  highest  court  in 
the  State  as  a  test  case  and  a  decision  unfavorable  to  the 
company  settled  all  controversy  in  this  vicinity. 

Next  to  and  below  the  lumber  yard  was  the  home  of 
D-eacon  Taylor  Pendleton,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Broad 
Street  Christian  Church,  painfully  pious  and  sedate.  His 
appearance  in  a  silk  hat  and  black  cloak  w^rapped  around 
him  and  a  face  that  did  not  radiate  sunshine  or  happiness 
gave  one  the  impression  that  if  he  was  brought  in  contact 
with  the  frivolous  actions  of  the  present  he  would  shut  his 
eye  and  not  be  a  regular  attendant  at  the  girlie  shows. 

On  this  street  as  we  go  south,  lived  Abial  Barber,  Abial, 
Jr.,  Joseph  E.  Burdick,  Isaac  Burdick,  who  had  a  family  of 
children,  Stanton  and  Bethis  Hazzard,  John  B.  and  Peleg 
S.  Barber. 

Mr.  Peleg  S.  Barber  married  the  widow  of  John  Brown. 
Mr.  Barber  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  held  import- 
ant positions  and  did  much  to  push  Pawcatuck  to  the  front. 
Monuments  to  perpetuate  his  name  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
are  not  greater  or  more  enduring  than  the  good  name  and 
business  record  which  shows  no  foreclosures  in  his  financing 
of  many  homes  built  in  Pawcatuck. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  street  extending  to  the  river 
was  the  lumber  yard  of  Hall  &  Dickinson.  This  was  a  well 
balanced  firm,  Mr.  Hall  with  his  energy  and  push,  and  Mr. 
Dickinson,  the  smoothing  plane  who  ironed  out  all  the  wrinkles. 
This  firm  and  Mr.  Hall  individually,  with  Jonathan  Maxson 
of  Maxson  &  Co.,  as  grantors  and  grantees,  bought,  built  and 
sold  a  great  number  of  homes  in  Pawcatuck  and  Westerly. 
The  young  men  who  served  their  apprenticeships  with  these 
firms,  if  now  living,  are  not  in  active  work. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Thompson,  an  expert  mechanic,  had  his  shop 
on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  near  the  big  barn,  and  on  this 
lot  was  a  soap  factory  run  by  John  P.  Babcock,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  John  Brown,  and  Hved  near  the  factory.  On 
this  side  Hved  the  Brayton  family.  Mr.  James  Brayton  was 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years.  The  children  attended 
the  district  school  and  were  popular  scholars. 

At  the  corner  of  the  lane  that  led  to  the  small  school 
house,  Mr.  Elias  and  Mary  Esther  Watrous,  with  their  family 
of  children,  resided.  Mr.  Watrous  was  well  posted  on  the 
many  affairs  of  life,  and  an  interesting  talker.  The  children 
attended  the  district  school  nearby.  The  daughters  were 
teachers  and  the  sons  assisted  their  father  in  his  business. 
There  are  no  survivors  of  this  family.  Below  lived  Samuel 
L.  Dickens,  a  selectman  for  several  years,  Babcock  and  Bryant 
and  other  families. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  street  near  the  mill  and  shop 
was  the  residence  of  the  late  Calvert  B.  Cottrell.  Observa- 
tion alone  leaves  a  lasting  impression  that  this  was  a  real 
home.  The  rearing  of  the  children  by  their  beautiful  gray- 
haired  mother  was  not  labor  in  vain. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  street  was  the  home  of  Mr. 
Nathan  Babcock.  Mr.  Babcock  was  of  the  firm  of  Cottrell 
&  Babcock,  an  active  prohibitionist,  and  worked  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  accomplished  daughter  to  improve  the  moral 
standard  of  Pawcatuck  by  doing  away  with  the  saloon. 

The  home  of  John  G.  Vaughan  stood  where  the  offices 
of  The  Cottrell  Co.  are  now  located.  The  children  from  this 
family  attended  the  district  school  up  the  lane.  The  widow, 
Susannah  S.,  long  survived  her  husband,  and  recently  passed 
away  at  the  advanced  age  of  95  years. 
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OUTH  of  the  Cottrell  Shop  and  land  of  the  Moss 

£-^     I       Farm  which  came  to  the  river  and  Jack's  Cove, 

\      i       was  Burdick  land.     South  of  Burdick  land  for 
-       soma  distance  the  cart  path  was  not  the  pres- 
ent highway.     Benjamin  F.  lived  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street  and  this  house  was  later  oc- 
cupied by  his  sister  Esther  and  her  husband, 
Capt.  Emory  Sheffield.     On  the  street  below  lived  the  late 
Albert  Cook  and  Albert  T.  Crumb. 

Next  was  the  home  of  Elnathan  Burdick,  father  of  Cap- 
tains James  and  Benjamin  F.,  with  daughters  who  married 
John  Perigo  and  Capt.  George  W.  Bliven.  Capt.  James  went 
to  New^  Orleans  and  Capt.  Ben  was  superintendent  on  the 
pier  of  the  old  Stonington  line,  New  York  City.  Capt.  Bliven 
in  his  early  manhood,  when  sail  craft  had  their  day,  had  com- 
mand of  various  vessels  and  later  in  life  acquired  real  estate 
in  this  locality,  and  served  as  a  selectman  and  Representative 
for  several  terms. 

Many  will  remember  Mrs.  Perigo.  All  gray-haired  women 
are  beautiful.  Mrs.  Perigo  had  a  charming  way  that  enter- 
tained and  delighted  all.  The  Burdick  house  was  joined  by 
the  Major  Paul  Babcock  Farm  of  three  hundred  acres. 

When  the  late  John  F.  Trumbull  of  the  Borough  ownad. 
this  farm,  Gen'l  William  C.  Stanton,  surveyor,  laid  out  and 
planned  building  sites  on  the  street  called  "Ortolanville  Build- 
ing Sites."  John  B.  Steadman,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  the 
Steam  Mill,  and  Capt.  Dudley  Brand  were  the  first  to  pur- 
chase lots  and  build.  Capt.  Brand  was  in  all  respects  a  sailor 
and  ranked  high  as  a  seaman.  Lucretia  Pendleton,  Henry 
M.  Barber  and  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  and  others,  bought  and  built 
on  this  street. 

The  old  house  standing  back  from  the  street  on  the 
Babcock  Farm,  built  about  1750,  is  one  of  Pawcatuck's  his- 
toric homes,  and  distinguished  people  once  lived  here.  Bab- 
cock families  of  long  ago  living  in  Eastern  Connecticut,  orig- 
inally came  from  Rhode  Island. 

This  farm  was  at  one  time  owned  and  occupied  by  Wil- 
liam B.  Dodge  and  family  who  were  prominent  in  Pawcatuck 
years  ago.     It  was  then  known  as  the  Dodge  Farm. 
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First,  Dr.  Joshua  Babcock,  then  to  his  son,  Col.  Harry, 
a  distinguished  and  brave  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  then  his  son  Paul,  the  father  of  sixteen  children.  Many 
having  filled  important  stations  in  life  and  the  descendants 
of  Major  Paul  will  be  found  as  leaders  in  business  and  society 
from  Boston  to  Palm  Beach. 

In  this  locality  is  the  Alexander  Bradford  land  and  old 
liome.  Mr.  Bradford's  daughter  married  Peyton  Randolph 
JRandall  and  here  quite  a  family  of  children  were  raised  and 
none  now  survive  but  Judge  Warren  C,  who  attained  the 
voting  age  many  moons  ago. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river,  Mr.  Bradford  sold  to  Doctor 
Francis  Murphey  land  where  the  doctor  built  his  home.  He 
was  the  family  physician  for  Pawcatuck,  the  maker  of  "Dr. 
JVTurphey's  Elixir  of  Life,"  extensively  used  and  a  panacea 
for  all.  Dr.  Murphey  was  a  large  man  with  a  heavy  head 
of  white  hair,  drove  a  white  horse  and  open  buggy. 

Doctors  were  very  liberal  in  handing  out  doses  and  quan- 
tity was  first  considered.  Physicians  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  practiced  in  Pawcatuck.  Dr.  Wilbur,  when  called, 
came  driving  with  his  horse  on  the  gallop;  all  were  cases  of 
life  or  death.  One  of  Westerly's  physicians  who  w^as  a  wel- 
come visitor  to  the  sick  room,  whose  pleasant  personality 
Was  like  a  ray  of  sunshine,  was  the  late  Edwin  R.  Lewis. 

On  the  corner  where  the  road  turned  to  the  west  was 
the  farm  and  home  of  Capt.  Tim^othy  P.  Gavitt.  The  captain 
carried  on  farming  and  with  his  sloop  ''Glide"  did  quite  a 
coastwise  business. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river  was  the  Prentiss  home  and  the 
liome  of  the  late  Capt.  James  Dickens. 
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R.  HORACE  R.  HALL  bought  land  south  of 
the  Capt.  Gavitt  Farm  from  descendants  of 
Thomas  Stanton  and  built  an  attractive  home. 
Mr.  Hall  was  a  man  of  great  executive  ability, 
represented  the  town  in  the  General  Assembly, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for  nine 
years;  first  elected  in  1859  during  the  reign  of 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Hall  had  charge  of  town  affairs  during  the 
Civil  War  and  duties  of  great  importance  required  a  master 
hand ;  money  to  be  provided  to  pay  bounties,  our  town's  quota 
to  be  filled,  and  when  men  with  families  were  assigned  to 
duty  support  to  be  provided  for  the  family.  IVIr.  Hall  took 
pride  in  the  many  accomplishments  of  his  children,  and  the 
death  of  his  only  son  was  a  bereavement  time  could  not  heaL 
When  Mr.  Hall  was  Selectman  he  invited  the  members 
of  the  board  to  his  home  to  a  turkey  dinner  with  all  the  ex.- 
tras.  A  fellow  member  of  the  board  highly  complimented^ 
Mr.  Hall  on  the  excellence  of  the  repast.  His  reply  was: 
''Cooked  and  prepared  wholly  by  my  daughter." 

Below  lived  Selectman  Hubbard  Burdick,  Selectman  John 
Davis,  Bryant  family.  Hezekiah  Dickens  and  others.  All 
this  land  in  the  early  history  of  the  town  belonged  to  Thomas^ 
Stanton  or  his  children. 

The  homes  of  the  Davis  families  are  strongly  connected 
with  the  past  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Six  gen- 
erations has  a  John  Davis  tilled  the  soil  on  these  farms.  The 
house  built  by  Thomas  Stanton,  grandson  of  Thomas,  the 
■founder,  is  a  fine  old  historic  home,  built  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  a  good  state  of  pres- 
ervation. 

Osbrook  Grove  in  former  days  was  much  used  for  picnics, 
and  here  Elder  Taylor's  Broad  Street  Christian  Church  Sun- 
day School,  loaded  onto  scows  of  C.  Maxson  &  Co.,  with  the 
Westerly  Band  aboard,  were  towed  down  the  river  for  a  day's 
outing  in  the  open. 

The  Westerly  Band,  Dud  Brown,  leader;  the  John  Philip 
Sousa  of  his  day,  then  as  now  filled  the  air  with  music  that 
thrilled,  charmed  and  soothed.     Elder  Taylor  lived  down  by 
the  cemetery,  and  his  son,  John  A.,  was  the  star  pupil  of  the. 
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late  Augustus  J.  Foster's  private  school. 

West  of  Osbrook  was  the  Barn  Island  section  and  near 
was  the  farm  of  Benj.  F.  Burdick.  He  had  a  son,  Benjamin 
F.,  a  favorite  name  in  the  Burdick  family. 

West  of  the  school  house  a  pentway  leads  through  the 
woods  to  the  Samuel  F.  Denison  Farm.  Seventy  years  ago 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Babcock  and  family  of  nine  children 
lived  here.  The  thrift,  hard  work,  self-denial  in  the  rearing 
of  these  nine  children  is  worthy  of  mention.  The  farm  cov- 
ered with  brush,  stones  and  wild  carrots,  hired  on  shares,. 
fifty-fifty  basis ;  one-half  proceeds  to  landlord  for  rent. 

Of  these  nine  children  seven  were  successful  teachers^ 
and  the  secret  of  their  success  was  that  Heaven's  first  law 
was  strictly  enforced  and  the  report  of  the  Town  School  Vis- 
itor never  stated  that  there  was  a  lack  of  discipline.  Charles 
Henry  commenced  at  sixteen  years  of  age  to  teach,  and  at 
one  time  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  both  Stonington 
and  Westerly,  and  engaged  in  school  work  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Charles  Henry  was  somewhat  reserved  in  the 
school  room  and  I  presume  that  some  of  the  boys  now^  on  the 
down  grade  of  life  will  recall  the  trimmings  administered  by 
him.  Outside  the  school  room  he  was  companionable,  and 
in  his  home  an  indulgent  husband  and  father. 

John   discontinued   teaching   and   entered   the   Westerly 
Post  Office  as  clerk.     Patrons  of  the  office  came  from   the 
outlying  sections  for  their  mail  and  John  made  himself  very 
popular  by  being  the  original  free  delivery  post  office  em- 
ployee.    When  the  infirm,  the  aged,  ladies  and  children  drove 
up  in  front  of  the  post  office  John  was  right  out  on  the  side- 
walk and  placed  the  mail  in  their  hands  in  a  most  agreeable 
manner   and   received   their   blessings.     Ill   health   compelled 
him  to  leave  the  office  and  seek  a  change  of  climate  for  his 
malady  which  caused  his  death  in  Kansas  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival there. 

William  left  off  teaching  to  take  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine and  for  many  years  was  a  successful  physician. 

The  girls,  except  one  who  taught  school  for  many  years, 
married  men  well  known  as  among  our  best  citizens,  and  their 
homes  were  places  pleasant  to  visit. 
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N  the  Voluntown  Road  lived  many  families. 
Among  the  most  prominent  in  business  were  the 
Sheffields,  George  and  sons,  Henry  and  Francis. 
Mr.  Francis  Sheffield  had  an  office  on  Liberty 
Street,  where  he  conducted  a  general  real  estate 
and  insurance  business,  drawing  and  executing 
legal  documents.  As  a  justice  of  the  peace  many 
violations  of  the  statutes  were  brought  before  him,  and  if 
found  guilty  judgment  was  given  to  fit  the  crime.  The  Pro- 
bate Court  held  sessions  at  Mr.  Sheffield's  office  for  many 
years,  with  the  late  Judge  Richard  A.  Wheeler  presiding.  Judge 
Wheeler's  hearty  handshake  and  genial  greeting  gave  assur- 
ance to  the  timid  that  their  probate  affairs  would  be  equitably 
administered.  Mr.  Sheffield  was  assisted  in  his  business  by 
his  son,  Capt.  Thomas  D.,  who  was  active  in  Civil  War  days. 
He  was  captain  of  Co.  G.,  and  many  residents  of  Pawcatuck 
were  members  of  this  company  and  served  their  country  with 
honor  and  distinction.  Capt.  Tom  in  uniform  carried  himself 
with  all  the  military  bearing  of  a  ''Winfield  Scott  Hancock," 
and  after  the  war  was  active  in  politics  in  Pawcatuck  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  party.  Next  south  of  the  Francis 
Sheffield  house  was  the  home  of  the  late  Amos  T.  Sheffield 
and  family.  His  son,  Charles  W.,  was  a  Civil  War  veteran  and 
another  son,  Joseph  A.,  leader  and  conductor  of  Sheffield's 
Band. 

Others  who  resided  on  this  street  were  Charles  Burch, 
Rufus  Ames,  Gorton  Berry,  Elisha  D.  Barnes,  Thomas  H. 
Brown,  Abel  Cartwright,  William  H.  Crandall,  Deacon  Albert 
Buell,  John  Perrin,  the  tailor,  Robert  Woodburn,  Laughlin  Har- 
ty,  Richard  Welsh  and  others. 

On  Noyes  Avenue  we  find  Matthew,  Ezra  and  William 
Stillman,  August  Ballert,  Elisha  Redford,  Edward  McKnight 
and  other  families. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1868,  at  the  state  election, 
was  the  first  time  that  the  freemen  of  Pawcatuck  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  casting  their  votes  without  going  to  the  Road  Meeting 
House.     The  ballot  box  was  at  Sherman's  new  house  on  Me- 
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chanic  Street,  in  1869-70-71-72  at  the  store  of  Hall  and  Dick- 
inson. In  1873  the  Second  District  required  a  lockup,  and  on 
the  southerly  side  of  the  street  the  late  Charles  Burch  leased 
to  the  town  a  building  which  was  used  by  the  town  until  the 
present  court  room  was  erected  in  1888.  The  town  and  pro- 
bate records  were  removed  from  the  Road  to  the  Borough  in 
1872.  The  business  meetings  of  the  town  continued  to  be  held 
at  the  Road  up  to  1888.  Records  show  that  the  meeting  di- 
recting the  removal  of  the  records,  appropriated  $15,000  for  a^ 
town  building,  which,  like  our  recent  new  town  hall  that  has 
had  so  much  publicity,  failed  to  materialize. 

Prior  to  1868,  on  election,  all  roads  led  to  the  Road  Meeting 
House  and  this  was  a  great  day  for  the  natives.  The  late  Capt. 
Jesse  B.  Lamphere  was  one  who  had  a  stand  and  sold  oysters, 
raw  and  stewed,  card  gingerbread,  coffee,  etc.  I  recall  that  on 
one  election  morning  Capt.  Jesse,  en  route  for  the  Road,  his 
wagon  loaded  with  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  day,  in 
going  down  the  hill  near  Father  Wentworth's,  lost  control  of 
the  rudder  and  the  old  horse  landed  in  the  gutter  with  the 
pots,  pans  and  refreshments  on  top.  The  horse  laid  in  the 
gutter,  calm  and  peaceful  and  without  a  struggle,  indifferent  to 
the  results  of  the  election.  The  captain  was  very  much  excited 
and  as  he  looked  at  the  old  horse  exclaimed:  ''Does  he  breeve?" 
Willing  hands  helped  to  untangle  matters,  the  old  horse  re- 
vived, and  the  captain  was  on  hand  to  feed  the  hungry.  It  is 
related  that  one  man  who  dispensed  refreshments  on  election 
day  placed  his  barrel  of  cider  on  the  w^all  and  sold  it  at  5  cents 
per  glass.  Some  scalawag  tuned  in  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wall  and  sold  from  the  same  barrel  at  four  cents  and  se- 
cured a  monopoly  of  the  business. 

Why  was  a  larger  percentage  of  the  vote  polled  when  men 
had  to  go  four  miles  to  exercise  the  privilege  than  at  the 
present  time?  I  am  supposed  not  to  treat  on  politics,  but  my 
observations  are  that  the  William  A.  Buckinghams  and  the 
Richard  D.  Hubbards  retired  from  the  governorship  of  this 
state  with  prestige  and  honor  untarnished,  which  does  not  ob- 
tain always  under  machine  rule.  Has  the  oath  of  office  ad- 
ministered to  all  electors  in  this  state,  the  only  state  north 
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of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  required  by  law,  lost  its  import? 
Should  we  abolish  or  revise  the  oath  to  read,  "Whenever  you 
shall  be  called  upon  to  give  your  vote  or  suffrage  touching  any 
matter  that  concerns  this  state  or  the  United  States,  you 
will  give  it  as  you  may  judge  will  conduce  to  the  best  good  of 
the  machine  without  respect  of  any  persons  or  in  favor  of  any 
^voman." 


<sa 
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EAR  the  old  court  room  lived  the  late  Henry 
B.  Thompson,  known  by  some  as  Vinegar  Thomp- 
son ;  as  at  one  time  he  manufactured  the  article, 
having  an  extensive  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 
Like  his  brother  Benjamin,  he  was  a  man  of 
peace. 

The  circus  lot  came  next  and  belonged  to  the 
John  Brown  family.  Here  Stone  &  Murray's  Show  annually 
exhibited,  and  the  small  boy  for  weeks  before  its  arrival, 
could  think  or  talk  of  nothing  else  but  the  coming  event,  and 
on  its  departure  overland  to  Brand's  Iron  Works,  tales  were 
related  of  the  wonders  seen.  Mike  Downey,  who  had  some 
shingles  off  his  roof,  was  nutty  on  the  Stone  &  Murray  Show. 
Before  John  Brown  owned  this  land,  it  was  part  of  the  Oliver 
Helmes  homeplace.  Mr.  Helmes  v/as  from  a  prominent  South 
County  family  from  Kings  Town,  R.  I.,  and  his  daughter, 
Abigail,  was  my  grandmother.  H  Samuel  had  never  come 
dow^n  off  the  hill  to  court  and  wed  Abigail,  then  I  would  not 
be  here  to  write  of  Pawcatuck's  past. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  short  laneway  that  led  to 
the  home  of  the  late  Miles  Farley  and  known  as  Farley  Ave- 
nue. Near  is  the  old  Helmes  house  occupied  by  Oliver  Helmes 
in  1760,  somewhat  changed,  but  still  with  the  old  gambrel 
roof  which  it  had  when  built.  Oliver  married  Katharine 
Greenman  and  held  title  to  a  large  section  of  land  about 
Berry  Hill.  This  w^as  called  Berry  Hill,  for  in  this  old  house 
loY  many  years  lived  the  late  Edward  P.  Berry,  the  political 
Tboss  of  Pawcatuck,  called  by  some  a  "Politicioner,"  Deputy 
Sheriff,  Constable,  etc.,  and  identified  with  the  party  that 
had  the  most  votes.  As  a  Democrat  he  sold  rum,  but  when 
he  flopped  to  the  G.  0.  P.,  he  sold  drugs  and  medicines. 

On  the  Hill  lived  Mr.  William  Maxson  of  C.  Maxson  & 
Co.  His  brother,  Jonathan,  of  the  same  firm,  who  bought, 
built  and  sold  many  parcels  of  realty  in  Pawxatuck,  lived 
with  his  family  on  the  south  side  of  West  Broad  Street  in 
the  present  Gordon  Building,  and  both  later  removed  to  Elm 
■  Street  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

Further  up  the  street   Gilbert  P.  Grant  and  Elisha  D. 
-Handall  bought  lots  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  built  homes.     On 
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the  northerly  and  westerly  were  the  homes  of  labor  **that 
conquers  all  things."  From  here  every  week-day  morning 
went  forth  the  tin  dinner  pail  brigade  by  hundreds,  the  men 
to  the  quarries,  girls  and  boys  to  the  mills.  These  men  of 
muscular  strength,  who  marched  up  Granite  Street  to  the 
quarries,  helped  to  put  Westerly  on  the  map,  for  Westerly 
granite  has  done  more  than  all  other  industries  to  advertise 
this  attractive  New  England  village. 

Among  the  first  to  settle  here  were  the  Crowleys,  Dow- 
neys,  Higgins,  Murphys,  Sheas,  Sullivans,  and  many  more^ 
too  numerous  to  name.  Mr.  Thomas  Crowley  was  often  called 
on  to  advise  on  differences  that  were  bound  to  occur,  and  he 
was  called  the  ''Mayor."  These  people  were  thrifty,  had  the 
Irish  wit  and  ready  comeback.  Old  Man  John  Murphy,  who 
drove  oxen  on  the  quarry,  was  told  by  one  of  the  owners 
during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1884:  "If  you  vote  for 
Cleveland,  you  will  be  working  for  seventy-five  cents  a  day»"^ 
Old  John's  ready  reply  w^as:  "If  you  believed  it,  you  would 
be  voting  for  him  yourself." 

Above  and  on  the  outskirts  of  this  settlement  was  the 
home  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley.  He  was  a  disciple  of  thrift 
and  the  BenjamJn  Franklin  of  Pawcatuck.  He  was  the  father 
of  a  large  family  who  grew  up  to  honor  his  memory  and  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps. 

Next  above  w^as  the  Adams  States,  Jr.,  place,  which  came 
later  to  Charles  P.  States  and  from  him  to  Esther  Perrin, 
whose  husband,  John  Perrin,  had  married  Esther  States; 
and  the  old  farm  was  sold  by  the  Perrin  family  to  the  late 
Edward  A.  Lewis,  one  of  Westerly's  prominent  business  men: 
a  man  whose  change  of  residence  was  a  decided  loss  to  West- 
erly and  a  corresponding  gain  for  Pawcatuck. 

In  the  town  clerk's  office  you  can  find  the  docket  and 
files  of  Joshua  Gardner,  justice  of  the  peace.  Above  the 
States  Farm  were  the  homes  of  the  Gardners,  with  old  fash- 
ioned names  like  Abial,  Caleb,  Joshua,  and  the  last  to  carry 
on  farming  in  this  section  was  John  H.,  one  of  Stonington's 
enterprising  farmers.  The  Gardner  family,  both  male  and 
female,  were  numbered  among  our  most  reliable  and  upright 
residents.     Mr.  John  H.  Gardner  took  an  active  interest  in. 
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town  affairs,  attending  all  town  meetings.  He  did  not  de- 
sire to  hold  office  but  looked  sharply  after  the  one  who  held 
a  position  of  trust,  that  strict  accountability  was  rendered. 

In  this  locality  lived  some  of  the  Vincent  family.  Whether 
in  Pawcatuck,  other  parts  of  the  town,  Westerly  and  the  little 
State  of  Rhode  Island  or  the  great  State  of  New  York,  the 
name  of  Vincent  ranked  high  and  stood  for  character  and 
uprightness.  The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Westerly  never 
liad  a  member  who  brought  more  honor  to  the  cause  than 
^Westerly's  village  blacksmith,  Joseph  Vincent.  Skeptics  and 
scoffers  have  been  heard  to  say:  "If  all  Christians  were  like 
Joseph  Vincent,  then  I  would  be  a  Christian." 

On  the  road  to  Voluntown,  the  old  farms  and  homes  of 
Stephen  Babcock  and  John  H.  Crary  were  located.  Between 
the  two  last  farms  was  the  home  of  the  late  Alexander  G. 
Frink,  who  represented  the  town  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  as  Selectman  for  several  years.  This  State  had  two 
Capitols,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  the  legislative  bodies 
holding  sessions  annually,  alternating  between  the  capitols. 
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S  .vou  descended  the  hill  on  the  Old  Post  Road 
/f  \  toward  Anguilla  brook,  stands  the  old  home  of 
rV/l  I  Adam,  our  first  Adam,  Adam  States,  Sr.  The 
original  farm  extended  from  the  Post  Road  to  the 
Voluntown  Road  where  Adam,  Jr.,  lived.  Back  of 
this  old  house  you  can  pick  out  the  spot  where 
the  old  kiln  w^as  located  a  century  ago  and  Adam 
made  jugs  and  jars  galore  and  ''A.  States"  in  plain  letters 
indelibly  placed  upon  the  articles  turned  out.  Scores  of  old 
homes  in  New  London  and  Washington  Counties  today  contain 
the  articles  made  here.  Erastus  Wentworth  married  into  the 
States  family  and  marketed  and  personally  distributed  the 
products  of  the  kiln  all  over  Washington  and  New  London  coun- 
ties. When  the  work  was  no  longer  carried  on  here,  Mr.  Went- 
worth bought  this  line  of  goods  from  Risley's  at  Norwich, 
west  side,  and  continued  to  supply  the  stores  from  the  Connec- 
ticut River  to  Kingston  Hill. 

Under  this  old  roof  was  reared  a  family  of  children  of 
attainment.  One  of  his  sons  was  the  Rev.  Erastus,  who  w^as 
a  missionary  to  China.  As  a  boy  I  lived  near  this  old  home 
and  one  day  the  Rev.  Erastus  came  back  to  visit  his  father- 
and  accompanying  him  w^as  quite  a  number  from  the  Orient- 
Buddington  with  his  four  horse  stage  brought  them  over  hill 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  any  of  these  peculiarly  dressed, 
people  visited  in  this  locality.  One  of  the  daughters,  Nancy 
Champion,  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  the  writer  of  the 
bright  and  sparkling  articles  in  'The  Narragansett  Weekly**" 
by  N.  C.  W.  Another  son,  Noyes,  was  a  valued  employee  of 
The  Norwich  Bulletin,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  in  her  girl- 
hood lived  with  her  grandparents  and  attended  the  school  on 
Hinckley  Hill.  A  grandson,  James,  acquired  part  of  his  med- 
ical education  with  Doctor  Hyde  of  the  Borough.  Erastus 
Wentw^orth  w^as  the  father  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Pawcatuck  and  with  his  wife.  Aunt  Cynthia,  never  absent  from 
its  services.    His  religion  was  love  and  joy  and  never  a  burden. 

He  represented  the  Town  in  1853  at  the  Capitol,  was  a 
School  Visitor,  and  greatly  enjoyed  singing  the  old  hymns  from 
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the  brown  leather-covered  hymn  book  about  the  size  of  a  New 
York  City  Telephone  Directory  of  the  present. 

Adam's  jugs  were  very  much  in  evidence  in  those  days. 
You  never  heard  Westerly  or  Pawcatuck  mentioned  by  those 
in  the  outlying  districts.  It  was  going  down  to  the  ''Bridge" 
for  groceries  and  the  mail,  and  in  the  wagon  was  one  of  Adam's 
jugs  to  be  filled  with  New  Orleans  molasses,  that  sweetened 
all  things.  The  mail  was  scarce,  few  and  far  between.  Before 
the  days  of  "The  Narragansett  Weekly"  many  families  took 
"The  Dollar"  newspaper,  published  in  Philadelphia  weekly  and 
had  on  its  front  page  a  facsimile  of  the  silver  dollar,  giving 
the  general  news  of  the  day,  a  serial  story  of  fiction  by  Mary 
Jane  Holmes,  and  the  writings  of  Artemus  Ward,  I  was  re- 
minded of  Artemus  a  few  nights  ago  when  listening  in  to  hear 
one  of  the  old  songs  "Come  where  my  love  lies  dreaming."  Ar- 
temus said,  "Very  improper." 

The  same  ones  who  drove  down  to  the  "Bridge"  also  drove 
down  to  the  "Pint."  In  the  wagon  was  always  one  of  Adam's 
jugs  and  sometimes  two.  They  visited  the  Hallams,  who  im- 
ported from,  the  West  Indies  the  real  article,  and  a  liberal  sup- 
ply was  brought  home  for  extra  occasions.  Of  course  the  goods 
had  to  be  sampled,  and  on  the  way  home  the  driver  was  apt 
to  roll  around  on  the  wagon  seat,  with  whip  in  hand,  and  at 
the  proper  angle  touched  the  old  mare  under  the  flank  and 
the  speedometer  indicated  increased  velocity. 

In  the  country,  when  a  house  or  barn  was  constructed,  the 
frame  was  made  ready  and  the  strong  men  of  the  neighborhood 
were  invited  to  the  "raising."  One  of  Adams'  jugs  was  always 
present  and  its  contents  assisted  in  the  adjustments.  In  mow- 
ing time  a  wee  bit  helped  to  put  an  edge  on  the  scythe,  and  for 
company  and  sociability,  it  was  surprising  the  length  of  time 
some  of  these  old  fellows  could  hold  their  breath;  but  when 
the  tank  was  filled  and  the  chin  wiped  off  with  the  back  of  the 
hand  the  usual  remark  was  "that  a  spur  in  the  head  was  worth 
two  in  the  heel." 
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N  the  Post  Road  west  of  the  Wentworth-States 
place  was  the  old  Colonial  home  of  the  Rhodes 
family.  I  never  knew  of  a  son  more  thoughtful 
or  devoted  to  his  mother  than  was  Charlie 
Rhodes  to  his  Aunts  Lucy  and  Nancy.  What  a 
charming  home  was  this  for  the  young  lad  or 
the  grown-ups  to  call.  The  cupboard  was  always 
well  stocked  with  goodies  and  the  aunties'  hand-outs  were  of 
liberal  and  generous  helpings.  From  childhood  to  date  I  have 
never  met  a  man  with  such  captivating  and  polished  person- 
ality, displayed  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  as  by  Charles 
H.  Rhodes.  In  gatherings,  either  social  or  business,  no  one 
was  passed  by,  and  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  all  came 
under  the  spell  of  his  charm  of  manner.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for  many  years  and  whether  among 
the  dependents  and  wards  of  the  town  or  the  most  cultured, 
he  was  never  misplaced.  We  would  expect  this  type  of  a 
man  to  be  the  lover  of  a  good  horse,  and  his  stable  contained 
the  best  blood  in  the  country.  When  he  drove  down  to  the 
''Bridge"  a  thoroughbred  was  at  each  end  of  the  reins. 

The  farm  adjoining  the  Rhodes  Farm  on  the  west  was 
the  home  of  Ichabod  Dickinson  and  wife.  She  was  a  Chese- 
brough  and  a  direct  descendant  of  William,  the  first  white 
man  to  settle  in  Stonington.  When  Mr.  Dickinson  removed 
to  Pawcatuck  he  sold  his  farm  to  Deacon  Erastus  Miner. 
Deacon  Miner  and  his  son.  Deacon  Herman  E.,  were  worthy 
members  of  the  Broad  Street  Christian  Church. 

Club  life  and  bridge  were  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  at 
present.  Pawcatuck  had  its  club  and  it  was  the  ''Home  Circle 
Club  of  Pawcatuck,"  created  with  a  board  of  officers  and  by- 
laws, and  its  object  w^as  "to  promote  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing and  encourage  social  intercourse  among  the  members." 
The  president  was  John  F.  Perry;  vice  president,  George  C. 
Gardiner,  and  secretary,  John  D.  Vose.  The  Delmonico  was 
Joseph  Crandall  of  Osbrook  and  Peninsular  House  fame. 

John  D.  Vose  was  a  very  capable  secretary.  Jack,  as 
he  was  called  by  many,  when  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
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New  Orleans  Pickayune,  became  quite  famous.  He  was  later 
connected  with  the  New  York  Mercury,  a  sporting  paper, 
and  drifted  back  to  the  ancestral  home  and  planted  and  haed 
the  garden  where  the  new  United  Theatre  entertains  the 
general  public. 
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T'S  not  my  desire  to  trespass  upon  the  pre- 
serves of  A.  P.  P.,  but  the  old  Westerly  railroad 
station,  a  common  utility  for  both  sides  of  the 
river,  stands  out  in  memory  as  some  depot. 
When  sent  with  team  to  meet  company  at  the 
station,  I  approached  this  spot  with  fear  and 
trembling.  You  had  to  drive  across  the  track 
to  the  high  platform  on  the  north,  the  depot  on  the  east 
and  freight  cars  on  the  south.  As  you  drove  into  this  small 
enclosure  it  would  remind  you  of  a  stockade.  When  the 
train  came  in,  drawn  by  engines  such  as  the  Roger  Williams, 
Stonington  and  Apponaug,  wood  burners,  the  noise  a  train 
made  in  those  days  could  be  heard  for  miles.  On  such  oc- 
casions it  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  more  frightened, 
the  driver  or  the  old  horse.  It  was  some  job  to  keep  the 
wagon  from  being  turned  over.  One  of  the  pleasant  sights 
at  this  station  was  Buddington  and  his  four-horse  stage. 
When  he  climbed  up  in  the  seat  and  said,  ''Ail-aboard  for 
Potter  Hill,  Ashaway  and  Temperance  Valley,"  the  small  boy 
looked  on  and  thought  his  calling  in  life  was  one  to  aspire  to. 

This  old  station  was  the  scene  of  much  joy  and  sorrow. 
Here  was  the  sad  good-bye  embrace,  when  the  men  and  boys 
of  '61  went  to  the  front,  and  on  their  return,  the  joyous  wel- 
come home.  The  scenes  of  grief  and  sorrow  that  took  place 
-here  when  one  of  our  boys  was  brought  home,  the  pine  box, 
wrapped  with  colors,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  entire  village. 

Pawcatuck  men  who  have  served  as  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  either  Hartford  or  New  Haven,  not 
now  living  and  not  hereinbefore  mentioned,  following  Thomas 
Stanton,  were  Stephen  Richardson,  Thomas  Noyes,  Henry 
Babcock,  Thomas  Hinckley,  George  Sheffield,  Jonathan  Max- 
son,  Horace  R.  Hall,  Dewitt  Clinton  Pendleton,  Charles  Perrin 
and  Peleg  S.  Barber.  Some  of  these  men  served  as  Selectmen. 
Others  on  the  board  from  Pawcatuck,  now  deceased,  we  find 
Adam  States,  John  Brown,  Jesse  Breed,  Alexander  Bradford, 
Francis    Sheffield,    Henry    Sheffield,    Peleg    Noyes,    Charles 
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Burch,  Charles  S.  Bennett,  Laughlin  Harty,  Bernard  Halpin, 
James  Purtill  and  Henry  M.  Stillman. 

All  were  faithful  and  the  town's  business  and  money 
carefully  handled.  They  treated  the  position  of  Selectman 
.as  a  distinct  honor;  a  trust  never  betrayed. 
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Y  position  has  given  me  inspiration  and  a  fond- 
ness for  the  old  records  and  wonderful  and  in- 
teresting history  to  be  gained  therefrom.  I  wish 
to  take  you  back  to  ancient  times  and  tell  of  a 
Pawcatuck  man  and  his  father.  The  son  lived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  at  what  is  now 
called  Stillmanville,  and  owned  land  extending 
along  the  river  for  nearly  a  mile. 

Amos  Richardson  of  Boston  and  Stonington  was  the 
father.  One  of  the  prominent  men  of  New  England,  born  in 
London  1612.  Savage  said  of  him:  *'A  man  of  great  enter- 
prise and  good  estate."  He  was  the  agent  for  Governor  Win- 
throp,  the  younger.  He  acquired  large  tracts  of  land,  as  many 
as  five  thousand  acres  at  Stonington,  New  London  and  in 
the  Narragansett  country.  In  early  history  there  were  no 
practicing  attorneys.  How  sweet!  Mr.  Richardson  was  ac- 
tive in  the  law  courts,  acting  for  the  defence.  In  1642  he 
purchased  real  estate  in  Boston  where  he  made  his  home  till 
1663,  when  he  came  to  Stonington.  His  home  in  Boston  oa 
Summer  Street  as  late  as  1683  was  called  Richardson's  Lane.^ 
He  had  quite  extensive  holdings  of  real  estate  in  this  locality, 
on  the  Common  and  other  parts  of  the  city.  He  had  a  large 
family,  all  born  in  Boston,  and  all  came  to  Stonington.  He 
acquired  by  grants  and  deeds  one  thousand  acres  of  land 
which  now  embrace  Wamphassuc  Point,  Lord's  Point  and 
Quonoduck.  He  built  his  home  northwest  of  the  Borough 
and  passed  away  on  his  Stonington  farm,  August  5,  1683. 
Held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Winthrop  family,  and  in  letters 
from  the  governor  called  "Loving  Friend." 

Amos  was  made  a  freeman  in  1665.  He  educated  his 
oldest  son  for  the  ministry  at  Harvard  and  when  this  son, 
Rev.  John,  married,  he  was  so  much  pleased  by  John's  choice 
that  he  deeded  him  the  one  thousand  acres  at  Stonington, 
reserving  his  life  use.  This  is  a  most  interesting  conveyance, 
executed  and  recorded  in  Boston,  October,  1673.  Major  Thom- 
as Savage  was  one  of  the  witnesses.  In  1692  a  certified,  com- 
pared and  elaborate  copy,  was  recorded  on  Stonington  Land 
Records. 

Amos'  daughter.  Prudence,  married  John  Hallam  in  1693,. 
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and  Rev.  John  in  1692  leased  to  his  brother-in-law  the  thou- 
sand acres  for  the  consideration  of  five  shillings  and  an  an- 
nual rent  of  one  pepper  corn.  This  was  later  deeded  from 
Rev.  John  to  John,  the  lessee.  In  the  bitter  controversy  be- 
tween the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Richardson  and  son  Stephen  were  very  active  in  pressing 
the  claims  of  Connecticut  regarding  the  line  and  disputed 
territory.  Major  John  Mason,  the  noted  Indian  fighter,  on 
account  of  his  friendship  for  Roger  Williams,  did  not  ring 
true  on  this  matter,  and  Amos  denounced  him  as  a  traitor 
to  the  colony.  Major  John  was  an  old  man  and  did  not  take 
the  matter  in  his  own  hands  to  settle,  but  sued  Amos  for 
defamation  of  character,  had  the  General  Court  investigate 
the  charge  and  judgment  secured  for  100  pounds  damage. 
Amos  appealed  the  case  and  before  further  action  Major 
Mason  died,  which  ended  the  matter. 

In  1677  Amos  sold  180  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  to  Thomas  Wells,  who  agreed  to  build  a  vessel  of 
fifty  tons  in  payment.  This  land,  now  a  part  of  Westerly 
Village,  was  in  disputed  territory,  and  Wells  refused  to  fulfill 
his  contract  as  title  was  questionable.  This  lead  to  a  law 
suit  against  Wehs  for  300  pounds  damage,  and  Stephen,  the 
young  constable,  and  plaintiff's  son,  arrested  Wells.  Stephen 
was  seized  at  his  home  by  warrant  of  Governor  Sanford  of 
Rhode  Island  for  arresting  Wells  and  carried  to  Newport  and 
held  for  three  months  and  demands  for  his  release  ignored. 
The  Connecticut  authorities  at  Pawcatuck  in  retaliation  caused 
the  arrest  of  Joseph  Clarke  of  Westerly.  Amos  was  the  friend 
and  neighbor  of  Thomas  Minor,  the  founder,  George  Denison, 
whose  lands  were  on  his  north,  the  north  line  of  the  thousand 
acres  which  began  near  Quaimbog  School  house  and  went  east 
near  Stoneridge  to  Stony  Brook  above  the  Manor  Inn,  and 
included  Quanadock.  William  Cbesebrough,  who  died  in  June, 
1667,  by  his  will  speaks  of  Rev.  James  Noyes  and  Amos  Rich- 
ardson as  ''my  truly  and  well  beloved  friends." 

Stephen,  the  young  constable  of  Pawcatuck,  Representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court,  1687,  served  in  King  Phillip's  War 
at  the  time  of  the  Great  Swamp  fight,  quartermaster  for  the 
Connecticut   troops,    acquainted   with   the   Indian   language, 
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born  in  Boston  June  14,  1652,  held  in  great  esteem  by  the 
Winthrop  family,  and  went  over  to  Fisher's  Island,  1689,  and 
shot  dead  on  the  spot  one  William  Trimmings,  a  notorious 
English  decoy  in  the  service  of  French  privateers. 

The  names  of  these  pioneers  of  civilization  should  not 
perish  from  the  memories  of  the  people  of  today,  for  we  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  their  labor,  toil  and  deprivation. 

The  old  towns  of  Westerly  and  Stonington,  with  their 
comfortable  homes,  beautiful  drives  and  magnificent  scenery^ 
where  the  sun  shines  a  little  brighter,  the  atmosphere  a  little 
purer,  and  life  a  little  sweeter,  than  anywhere  else  in  this 
old  world  of  ours,  should  make  us  realize  that  we  are  the 
legatees  of  a  splendid  inheritance. 

We  are  not  envious  of  our  near  neighbors  with  the  most 
beautiful  park  of  any  village  of  its  size  in  New  England, 
splendid  public  buildings  and  with  an  environment  that 
charms,  for  we  are  participants  of  all  this  and  it  is  our  priv- 
ilege to  enjoy  and  receive  a  mutual  benefit. 

Let  us  erect  the  memorial  in  Pawcatuck,  make  it  worth- 
while and  of  lasting  granite.     It  will  remind  us  that  Pawca- 
tuck has  a  record  of  one  hundred  per  cent  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  for  the  old  flag. 

We  are  proud  of  the  record  of  the  days  of  '61  to  '64,  and 
no  village  of  its  size  anywhere  responded  so  quickly  and  in 
such  numbers  as  did  Pawcatuck  in  1917  with  boys  trained  to 
go  ''over  there." 

This  will  conclude  my  initiatory  contribution  to  the  press, 
and  I  will  resume  the  recording  of  the  last  testaments  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  and  the  good  and  evil  deeds  of 
those  who  remain. 


—  THE  END  — • 
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